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laxation from the perusal of cool 
aucl critical ratiocination. 

I recollect nothing remarkable since 
your departure, unless llie singular 
occurrence of Bonaparte divorcing his 
Empress Josephine, hut this is known 
all over the world, and the more 
singular report which has prevailed 
of his desired uuiou with a princess 
of the house of Brunswick by way of 
ratifying a lasting peace with England. 
You will see, the Gazettes of Europe 
are roaming in the regions of con- 
jecture, in search of a new bride 
for the eccentric Emperor of France. 

1 am, sir, as 1 have room to say 
no more, your friend: it is enough, 
•where realized, and loo much where 
it is not. S.E. 

Bullyiiah'iMh. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

IS every human production we lmwt 
expect to tind truth alloyed with 
falsehood. Even in the most upright 
minds the passions possess more power 
to biass, than the subjects of their in- 
fluence could have supposed; and 
if this take place in histories of modern 
times, we may reasonably expect the 
same in histories of remoter periods, 
written too under unfavourable circum- 
stances. 

The early records of all nations 
may at once be dismissed as fabu- 
lous, or if thought worthy of being 
preserved, they may be presented to 
the antiquurian, as the historian justly 
thinks them unworthy of (lis notice, 
I^ight however dawns, but at differ- 
ing periods,/ on the records of differ- 
ent .nations, until we at length come 
to possess as much to guide our 
steps, as can consistently be expected, 

'l'his observation holds generally ; 
but, like every general rule, has an ex- 
ception, and a remaikable one, in the 
Persian history. Its records commence 
with an early period, as those of otiier 
histories, but with more appearance of 
consistency and truth : they descend as 
low, but do not improve, as others, 
in the valuable qualifications of history. 
The very latest of the Persian histories 
abound almost as much in fiction, 
absurdity, and anachronism, as the 
earliest, "and the best of them seem 
to have forgotten the duties of history, 



and substituted the wild detail of 
Eastern i» -negyric. The excessive flo- 
ridity of thefr style, sanctioned by 
long use, and now indispensable, 
renders- it difficult- for Europeattt, at 
least, to drawajust line of distnlction, 
where wholly to reject, and where 
to accept with limitation. 

The following passage is taken 
from a prose writer, who professes 
to give an account of the Mogul 
court under Shah Jehan,* and njay 
serve as a fair specimen of Asiatic 
slyie : 

'• The sun, which illumines the 
firmament in the universe of royalty 
and dominion — the moon, that irra- 
diates the sky of monarchy and felicity ; 
in other words, the king, who in pomp re- 
semblesGemsheed at the close of night 
offers up his devotions to the true deity. 

" The sun of the heaven of prosperity 
and empire, the shadow of God, the 
asylum of the universe, the splendour 
of whose instructive front causes light 
and gladness to the world, increases 
the splendour of Jehrokah kfaas uaum 
by his presence. On bis auspicious 
approach the kettle drum of joy pro- 
claims the same aloud. Then pass in 
review fleetsteeds ; renowned elephants, 
resembling mountains ; gentlemen of 
the sword and pen, valiant and cautious; 
archers, piercers of stone; club bearers, 
destroyers of ranks ; match! ockmen, 
chlapidators of mountains. AH the 
servants, struck with veneration and 
attachment on beholding the august 
countenance, are lost and immersed 
in wonder and amazement. Notwith- 
standing they are so much pressed 
togetlver, they do not presume to 
converse one with another ; but, having 
closed their lips with theseal of silence, 
and girded up tiie loins of obedience, 
listen to commands inevitable as the 
decrees of fate ; and in the road of 
obedience and compliance, outstrip 
the lightning and the wind." 

The preceding, which is a fa'r 
specimen, presents rather the hyperbolic 

* The book, whence this extract is 
made, irives no clue to find, when or 
whjsre Shah Jehan reijned. I twlifve 
him to be the descendant of Miraqshab 
third son of Tamerlaite, aw) tliui. no 
ascended the throne, established by 
Tamerlane, A. P. J 627. 
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language of poetry, than the sober, 
philosophic language of historj, and 
is more fitted for exciting distrust of 
the description, than confidence in the 
narrator. 

On the whole, much credit dees 
not seem due to the Persian historians ; 
yet as they are almost the csnly 
recorders of Persian affairs, some at- 
tention should be paid to them ; and 
even suppose their compositions to be 
little superior to romance, we may 
value them, like the Arabian nights, for 
the incidental information contained 
in them of their customs and manners. 

A confirmation of this view of the 
Persian historians, which may be also 
extended to the oth.er Orientals, is to 
be found in the preface to an epi- 
tome of Persian history, by W. Ouseley 
esq. After an enumeration of various 
historical works, he proceeds tp say : 
"But few of these historical compo- 
sitions in prose afford more useful 
or curious information to tjie Persian 
antiquary, than the great heroic poem 
of l'erdousi inlitled, Shah Nameh, or 
Book of Kings, composed in the 10th 
and 11th centuries of the Christian 
£ra, from some original annals in the 
Pehlavi language, which escaped the 
general destruction of Persian books 
when the Musulmans invaded and 
Conquered Iran. This celebrated work 
contains in more than sixty thousand 
dislichs, the ancient records of Persia, 
from Cuiuniaras to Ycsdtgird, inter 
spersed with astonishing jitiion and 
toritdnce" 

Here we have a decided superiority 
over all prose histories ajudged to a 
composition, whose nature compels a 
deviation, from the s.trict line of truth, 
and whose very epithets detract from 
its credit. Besides, the foundation, 
or what may in one sense be called 
tfie real, on which the fictitious has 
been erected, is a series of annals in 
a language, of which the very traces 
are obliterated long since. Nor was 
the Pehlavi the language of Ferdousi's 
time; and we are now to believe, 
that a language, becoming obsolete 
nearly 700 years ago, furnished annafs 
of such clearness, solidity, and truth, 
as to form for a work like this a 
base, on which we might repose our 
belief! Add to this, that l'erdousi 
is acknowledged to have interspersed 



astonishing fiction and romani e. Som e 
of the wilder parts of these orna- 
ments mav be easily distinguished 
from the probable and the possible: 
but it is conceivable, that fiction in 
some parts may pfoduce both' the 
probable and the possib.e ; and in 
that case, we shall have no clue to 
distinguish between flit? true and the 
false. Any reference to the original 
materials is impracticable, as they 
have long since perished. 

H«?nce it appears, that we cannot 
piace much confidence in the Oriental 
historians, when the most celebrated 
writer among them deals professionally 
in fiction. Stjll it may be not unm- 
teiesling to know, hi what manner 
they represeut themselves : and in 
what respect they %gree with— how 
differ from Greek and Roman writers 
of cotemporary periods. 

With the view of facilitating this 
pursuit, this Essay ha3 been drawn 
up, to introduce a sketch of Persian 
history, on the ground of the before- 
mentipired epitome, by Mr. — .—now. 
Sir Wm. Ouseley. 

To the Proprietors oj the tielfast Magazine. 

THY judgments gr«at God ! are fitll of 

equity ; 
Thou taUcst pleasuie in rendering, us 

happy ; 
But I have been so wicked, that thy 

goodness 
Can never pardon 'ine without shocking 

thy justice ; 
Yes O God! the greatness of my im- 
piety 
Leaves to lliy power but the choice of 

punishment ; 
Thy interest is in opposition To my hap- 
piness, 
And even thy clemency requires my 

perdition: 
Fulfill then thy desire since it is for thy 

g'ety, 
Be angry at the tears which flow from my 

eyes : 
Thunder 1 strike ! it is time, wage thy 

war against me ; 
In perishing I adore the reason of thy 

wrath ; 
But upon what place shall thy thunder 

fall 
Which is hot covered with the blood of 

Jesus. 
SIRS, 

Above I ventpre tp transmit 
-vou a literal translation of Barreauxs* 



